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Py PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


Louis John Rudolph Agassiz was of Huguenot descent, born at 
Motiers, Switzerland, May 28,1807. His lineal ancestors for six 
generations were clergymen, his father being pastor of the Protest- 
ant parish of St. Imier. His mother, the daughter of a physician, 
superintended his education in early youth, and for many years his 
studies had in view the medical profession. After leaving the col- 
lege at Lausanne, he went to the medical schooi at Zurich and after- 
ward to the University of Heidelberg, where he studied anatomy 
and physiology under Tiedemann, zoology under Leuckart, and 
botany under Bischoff. At the age of 20 he entered the University 
at Munich. Already his studies were especially advanced in the 
direction in which he subsequently became a leader, and with Dol- 
linger, at whose house he lived, he made special investigations in 
the embryology of animals. Wagler, Oken and Martius are named 
among the distinguished naturalists from whom he obtained in- 
struction. Rapid progress was made by the students of Munich 
under such tuition; his companions, like himself, were absorbed in 
scientific researches, and he began at that time the publication of 
brief treatises on special subjects. Upon the return of the scien- 
tific exploring expedition from Brazil, Agassiz was called upon to 
compile for publication the discoveries relating to fishes, and it was 
while engaged in this work that his destiny as a naturalist was de- 
termined, and he relinquished the study of the healing art, after 
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graduating as Doctor of Medicine at Munich, having in the same 
year obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Erlangen. 


In his researches in the museums of Europe while engaged in the 
study of fossil fishes, he obtained the acquaintance and friendship 
of Cuvier, then in the zenith of his fame and surrounded by a bevy 
of pupils, most of whom have long since become famous. Among 
them were Owen, the great comparative anatomist of England; 
Milne-Edwards, the great French zoologist; Rudolph Wagner and 
Johannes Muller, German physiologists, the last named one of the 
most eminent men of the present century, and the not unsuccessful 
antagonist, in a great scientific controversy, of Baron von Liebig. 
The influence of Cuvier upon Agassiz is traced by many in the views 
with which the latter is identified, and it has been said, not without 
good cause, that the mantle of Cuvier has fallen upon him. 


The science of fossil ichthyology is almost wholly due to the la- 
bors of Agassiz; he laid its foundations and built upon them a vast 
amount of erudite information. Aided by the liberality of Baron 
von Humboldt, he was enabled to publish his great work on this 
subject. It is in five volumes, with a folio atlas containing 311 plates, 
about 1,000 species being completely, and 700 partially described 
and figured. A new order of classification was brought forward as 
the result of these investigations, which was far in advance of any- 
thing previously attempted. On this work his fame as a naturalist 
rested securely ; but it was destined to receive a great accession from 
his studies during his vacations, which he spent in the Alps. Thir- 
ty-seven years ago he began to unfold the glacial theory, meeting 
on every side the most violent opposition. But as years have rolled 
on, and proof after proof has been brought forward of the existence 
in geologic eras of a vast ice sheet which overspread the continents 
and left its records in the rocks, the theory has become an accepted 
fact with most men of science, and has formed the basis of new 
accessions to knowledge of still greater importance. 


In 1839-40 Prof. Agassiz published his work on the Fresh-Water 
Fishes, followed by the Nomenclator Zoologicus, which was an index 
of names and classification for the entire animal kingdom, accom- 
panied by the Bibliotheca Zoologia et Geologie, containing a list of 
authors mentioned in the former work, and notices of their writ- 
ings. To this day the Nomenclator remains as a standard work of 
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reference indispensable in every scientific library. Ztudes sur les 
Glaciers, published about this time, foreshadowed the greater work 
of 1847, the Systeme Glaciere. Before he left Europe he had ex- 
pressed very clearly the views which he never afterward abandoned 
on the subject of the creation of animal life. As these views were 
set forth in detail in his lectures last winter, it is not necessary here 
to go into detail concerning them. His uncompromising hostility 
to the doctrine of evolution never lost an opportunity for expression, 
and his reputation as an ichthyologist and as the father of the gla- 
cial theory, was scarcely greater than as the bitter foe of Darwinism. 


In 1846 Prof. Agassiz came to this country, and shortly after- 
ward identified himself with its scientific interests by assisting in 
the labors of the Coast Survey. The next year he accepted the 
chair of Zoology and Geology at Harvard, and thenceforth spoke of 
himself, and was proud to be considered, as an American. He made 
a series of scientific expeditions in subsequent years, along the coast, 
and to different localities on the lakes and rivers and among the 
mountains of the United States, and his success as a lecturer at in- 
tervals in our great cities, gave an impulse to science in this country 
which it had never before received. His expeditions to Lake Supe- 
rior in 1848, and to Florida Reefs in 1850, produced most valuable 
results. A Boston merchant in 1865 defrayed the expenses of the 
eclebrated expedition to the Amazon region, in the course of which 
ke ascended that great river to the frontiers of Peru. It was upon 
this expedition that Prof. Agassiz saw and described the celebrated 
“walking fish”—a fish which at certain seasons of the year uses cer- 
tain spinous fins as legs, and actually walks up the river bank, dry- 
shod. An immense quantity of valuable specimens for the Cam- 
bridge museum, and large accessions to zoological knowledge ac- 
crued from this expedition. The narrative of the voyage of the 
Hassler around Cape Horn, in 1871-2, was rendered familiar to 7’rib- 
une readers by copious correspondence. This expedition also as- 
sisted largely, both by the collections made and the interest excited, 
in building up the institutions which were under his charge. The 
chief of these, the Museum of Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge, 
is in its specialties the most extensive institution of the kind in the 
country, and Prof. Agassiz himself has frequently declared that in 
very many particulars it is far ahead of anything in Europe. On 
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his return from the Hassler expedition, in the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1872, the City of San Francisco gave him a publie reeeption. 
In an address which he delivered before the California Academy of 
Sciences on that occasion, he took high grounds coneerning the 
need and value of scientific training and research, setting forth not 
only the need of the State of an educated and practiced corps of 
investigators for the sake of her material advancement, but insist- 
ing that the welfare of society, and the morals and religion of the 
people, were dependent upon the progress and direction of scien- 
tific study. 

We can name but a few of the honors which were showered on 
him by scientific institutions and learned societies. ‘The Edinburgh 
and Dublin Universities conferred their degrees of LL. D. upon 
him. He was made Professor of Zoology and Geology at Cambridge, 
in the scientific scbool founded by Mr. Abbott Lawrenee, Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of Charleston, &. 
C., and a non-resident Professor in Cornell University. He was a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, of the Royal Society 
of London, and of our own National Academy of Sciences; he held 
the Monthyon prize and the Cuvier prize from the Paris Academy ; 
the Wollaston medal from the Geological Society of London, and 
the medal of merit from the King of Prussia. 


Prof. Agassiz was simple in dress and mode of living. Tis figure 
was somewhat under the medium hight. Tis massive head, slightly 
inclined forward, rested on a thick-set and sturdy frame. The nat- 
ural expression of his face was of cordiality and good humor. Lis 
large eyes of bluish gray were ever ready to brighten with kindly 
interest when a student was seeking information, or telling of what 
might, perhaps, be a new discovery. But whether the thought pre- 
sented was new or old, Prof Agassiz rarely failed to bring forth from 
the storehouse of his memory some illustrative or cognate fact, in- 
vesting the subject with a broader significance. His lectures and 
public addresses were, with few exceptions, extemporaneous, or at 
all events, largely dependent upon the inspiration of the moment 
for their forms of words. He was a fluent speaker, using English, 
though evidently not a vernacular tongue, with ease and accuracy ; 
hesitating, or rather pausing sometimes for a moment, not as if there 
was any deficiency of thought or words, but'as if he was in doubt 
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which to select from a throng of ideas presenting themselves, 

He added to his other enterprises last summer the Natural His- 
tory School at Penikese, the island presented and the school endowed 
by the liberality of Mr. Anderson. The responsibility of all these 
great enterprises weighed upon him, and perhaps hastened the con- 
clusion of his labors. There is none to fill his place. A great light 
has gone out in the halls of science, and the remaining torches burn 
but dimly. But the work that he has accomplished remains, and 
the tast accessions to science which are due to his efforts will be 
the most enduring of monuments.—New York Tribune. 





THE MATHEMATICAL COURSE AT THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL.—1. 


i BY PROF. JAS. BELLANGEE, 


I propose, in a few brief articles, to give the readers of the TEACH- 
ER a more extended view of what the Normal School is doing for 
its pupils in the department of mathematics, than can be obtained 
from itg catalogue. 

The Primary Department of the Model School reccives pupils at the 
earliest age at which the law contemplates their attendance upon 
school, and many of them have not the least notion of number. By 
means of pebbles, acorns, shells, &c., they are taught to count forward 
and backward, and to perceive some of the relations of numbers, They 
are also taught to represent upon the blackboard the numbers they 
learn. These exercises, and exercises in Addition and Subtraction 
are carried the first year as far as 20. By a constant use of objects 
the child is enabled to get clear notions of numbers and their rela- 
tions, and is at the outset trained in the habit of connecting his 
exercises in number with the things he sees. 


During the second year the exercises in counting and represent- 
ing numbers are extended as far as 100. The idea of simple and lo- 
cal values of figures is introduced, and tables are formed in Addi- 
tion and Subtraction, each one in Addition being followed by the 
corresponding one in Subtraction. The meanings of the signs +, 
—, and = are taught, and the pupil is constantly exercised in their 
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use. The terms addition and subtraction, sum and difference, are 
given. In this grade also, objects are extensively used. 

In the third year, tables in Multiplication and Division are formed 
and thoroughly mastered, and the use of the signs X and + is 
taught, and also the terms multiplication, multiplier, multiplicand, 
division, divisor, dividend, and quotient. By the time the pupil has 
reached this point he is expected to be quite familiar with each se- 
ries of the tables as far as the table of 10’s. 

With the fourth year exercises in writing and reading numbers are 
given which are extended as far as Trillions, and addition of numbers 
of more than one figure is begun. At first, examples are given in 
which the sum of no column exceeds nine, then examples in which the 
sum of one or more columns exceeds nine. Subtraction is taught 
first by examples in which no figure in the subtrahend exeeeds the 
corresponding figure in the minuend; then by those in which one or 
more figures of the subtrahend do exceed the corresponding figures 
of the minuend. Multiplication by two figures, and methods of 
proof; and the pupil is made familiar with the terms notation, nu- 
meration, period, order, and the names of the first five periods and 
the orders contained therein. 

In the fifth year the work of previous grades is reviewed, and 
Short Division begun. Examples are first used in which each fig- 
ure of the dividend is exactly divisible by the divisor, and after- 
wards those in which this is not the case. Long Division is then 
taken up, and methods of proof are given. The methods by cast- 
ing out tlie 9’s and 11’s are indefinitely postponed. 

The sixth year is mainly devoted to a general review, with exer- 
cises from Walton’s Tables. These tables are so arranged that a 
great variety of exercises can be given in all of the fundamental rules, 
and the pupil is expected before leaving them to attain considera- 
ble proficiency in combining numbers with facility and accuracy. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of Federal Money 
are also given in this grade. 

Thus far no text-book is used, but the pupil is provided with an 
abundance of examples in both the so-called Written and Mental 
Arithmetics. By a thorough and constant drill in the fundamen- 
tal rules at an age when it may be made interesting to him, a foun- 
dation is laid for future readiness and accuracy which will be of in- 
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calculable value to him in the subsequent portions of his course, 
and if his school days should end here, he will have acquired suffi- 
cient to enable him to perform nine-tenths of the business calcula- 
tions of an ordinary life. I am satisfied that very much of the diffi- 
culty which students experience in mastering the subsequent parts 
of Arithmetic is due to insufficient and inaccurate exercise in the 
fundamental principles. Habitual inaccuracy in his work fills the 
pupil with a lack of confidence in himself; and what is the worst 
feature of it, he is almost sure to attribute his failure to a deficiency 
of his understanding, rather than to its true cause. 

Another point which receives especial attention is the mechanical 
execution of the work at the board. While the habits are forming, 
accuracy, neatness, and system are insisted upon. ‘This we deem of 
especial importance. 

The six grades spoken of in this communication comprise the 
Primary and Junior Departments. In my next I will speak of the 
work being done in the Senior Department. 





THE LATE MILLARD FILLMORE. 


The death of Millard Fillmore will revive recollections of a busy 
life and an active period in the political history of the country. 
The ex-President went into retirement more than 20 years ago, and 
many will read the news of his death with a faint impression that 
they heard of it long since. The men who passed out of active life 
before the great Rebellion, were hidden in their retirement behind 
the galaxy of stars who rose to the political firmament during our 
momentous struggle, and ex-President Fillmore was one of these. 
If he had died before he became President his name would be brighter, 
though his fame might have been less extended than it is now. 
Then he was the idol of the Whig party, and, what was better, was 
wdmired by the grand Anti-Slavery element which was so soon to 
sweep like a whirlwind over the country. He had distinctly avowed 
himself as opposed to the admission of any more slave States, and 
had been particularly active in a number of measures looking to the 
confinement of slavery within the limits which it then enjoyed. 
But with the death of President Taylor and Mr. Fillmore’s acces- 
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sion to the Presidency, this changed. He early evinced a disposi- 
tion to cater to Southern sentiment, and his offense culminated in 
his approval of the fugitive slave bill—a law so repugnant to liberty 
and manhood as to bring down upon its supporters the bitterest 
denunciations of the entire anti-slavery element of the country. 
Though few other measures of his administration can be said to 
have been unpopular, and though the National Conventions of both 
the great parties substantially approved of his action in regard to 
this law, yet in the Whig Convention which nominated his suceessor, 
Mr. Fillmore could not command twenty votes from the free States 
for a re-nomimation. He left Washington Mareh 30, 1853, suffer- 
ing from a domestic affliction in the death of his wife, and surrounded 


by unmistakable evidences that his one act of infidelity to the North 
would not be forgotten or forgiven. 


Mr. Fillmore was then 53 years of age, and his record in many 
respects had been a most fortunate and enviable one. Born of poor 
parents, the second of nine children, he struggled through poverty 
and over obstacles which would have appalled a less resolute spirit. 
His education was most meager, and he never saw a grammar nor 
geography until he was 19 years old. He was apprenticed to learn 
the fuller’s trade, and spent five years dressing cloth and carding 
wool, devoting odd hours to study and work on his father’s farm. 
He commenced the study of law under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He rose at 4 in the morning, and pored over his 
books by candle-light until breakfast. He finally moved to Buffalo, 
performing the journey on foot, and arriving there with $4 in his 
pocket. So he worked along until he was finally admitted to the 
bar, when he moved to Aurora, Erie County, N. Y., and set up in 
the practice. In 1830 he removed to Buffalo, where he practiced 
until 1847, when he was elected Comptroller of the State, and retired 
from the profession. He had previously been a member of the State 
Legislature, to which he had been elected by the Anti-Masonic party, 
and where he had distinguished himself in advocating the passage 
of the bill to abolish imprisonment for debt—a measure which he 
succeeded in carrying. In 1832 he was elected on the Anti-Jackson 
ticket to Congress. Having served one term, he retired until 1836, 
when he was re-elected as a Whig. He was chosen again in 1840 
and in 1842. He occupied a leading position while in Congress, 
and, among other measures, was the author of the famous tariff bill 
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of 1842. He was nominated for Governor by the Whig Convention 
of New York in 1844, but was defeated by Silas Wright. In 1848 he 
was nominated on the ticket with General Taylor for Vice President. 
He was elected, and presided over the Senate with much ability and 
impartiality during the exciting debates over the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850. No one knew, it is said, what his opinions were con- 
cerning those measures, but it afterward transpired that he sided with 
the more moderate pro-slavery men. General Taylor died on the 
9th of July, 1850, and Mr. Fillmore was installed as President. His 
administration was an economical one, and during his term some 
important treaties with foreign nations were formed, most notably 
that with Japan, which opened that country to trade with the rest of 
the world. After his retirement he took little part in public life, and 
was scarcely heard of until 1856, when he was nominated by the 
American party for President. He accepted the nomination, but it 
fell flat upon the country, and at the election only one State—Mary- 
land—gave him its electoral vote. 

Mr. Fillmore was remarried in 1858 to Mrs. Caroline McIntosh, 
and continued to reside in Buffalo, where he has devoted himself to 
literature and the society of his friends. He is spoken of as having 
been faithful to all the duties of private life, and to have been 
warmly admired by those with whom he came in social contact. 
His life is an illustration of what pluck and perseverence can do, as 
well as what one false step can accomplish, for it may be truly said 
that all of Mr. Fillmore’s brilliant reputation, undoubted integrity, 
untiring energy, and honorable services, were lost sight of in that 
fatal step which made him an enemy to the rights of those who 
should have received his sympathy and protection. There came a 
time when he might have repaired the wrong he thus committed, 
and have spoken a word for those he had injured; but so far as 
known, he never sought to do this by any of his later utterances, 
and as he made his record and stood by it, so he must be judged by 
posterity. As a man and private citizen it speaks well for him that 
his death is sincerely mourned by the press and people of his own 
city, and that the sorrow extends to all classes and conditions to 
whom he was known.—ZJnéer- Ocean. 
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GOOD NIGHT—TO MY YOUNG SCHOLARS. 
BY MILTON H. MARBLE, TABLE ROCK. 


Good night! this is our last good night ; 
Yes, ’tis the parting hour; 

Six moons have shed their silver light— 
Alas! we meet no more. 


Six moons have come, and waned again, 
Since first I met you here, ’ 

And now the queen of Autumn reigns, 
And stormy Winter’s near. 


Since that bright pleasant April morn, 
In days of sun and heat, 

How pleasant at each morn’s return 
To hear your punctual feet. 


Your youthful voices had a charm 
My lonely hours to cheer, 

Your pleasant greetings, kind and warm, 
Were music to my ear. 


Each pleasant face, each sparkling eye, 
Each act of love to me, 

Each cheerful smile, each forehead high, 
Was beautiful to see. 


But all those moments now have passed, 
Of study, mirth, and song; 

And we must say farewell at last, 
We know not for how long. 


Perhaps when we shall meet again 
*T will be in that bright clime 

Where death and pain no more shall reign, 
In future coming time. 


If one harsh word: or act of mine 
Doth hover near yuu yet, 


/ | 
/ 
/ 
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Bid mem’ry to efface the line,— 
O, yes; forgive—forget ; 


“To err is human,” all agree, 
“ But to forgive, divine ;” 

Your hearts must all forgiving be 
Of larger wrongs than mine. 


Oh, may your days be rich and fair, 
Yes, glorious, and bright ; 

This is my fervent parting prayer,— 
Good night—a last good night. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE CASS CO. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Editorial Committee—Miss Gentiz JoHNSON, D. D. MARTINDALE, B.S. RaMsEY. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
N 


BY B. 8. RAMSEY, OF CASS COUNTY. 


The idea of an American education, from the circumstances 
which surround the citizen, necessarily implies a development of 
thought, and consequently, of mental powers, to such an extent that 
the individual may become the better qualified to perform his du- 
ties, not only as a citizen or subject, but as a sovereign—an integral 
part of the government. In the different States of the American 
Republic, every voting citizen occupies a dual or double position in 
society, relative to government. In the first the citizen is a sover- 
eign, and as such should possess at least some of the qualities usually 
ascribed to sovereignty; or in other words, the citizen should possess 
wisdom and mental culture, so that he may the better choose the 
constitution and laws which shall govern him. In the other po- 
sition he is a subject of those laws, and as such, should possess 
am education sufficient to enable him to read and understand those 
laws,—their nature and import. To put the premises in another 
form: American citizens in one relation to the government are the 
government ; in the other, the subjects of the same government. With 
them in the former relationship, high mental culture is absolutely 
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necessary, and in the latter a high standard of general intelligence 
is quite as necessary in order to perpetuate free institutions, and to 
preserve the purity and equity of their laws. Now in monarchies, 
the doctrine promulgated by thrones is that the more ignorant the 
masses, the more firmly established the monarchy, and, consequently, 
the more easily perpetuated. But in republics, and especially in our 
own, this doctrine is entirely changed. In republics, the more igno- 
rant the masses, the less stable will be the republic; but the more 
intelligent the masses, the more prosperous the government, and the 
more surely will free government be perpetuated. 


As before suggested, the idea of an American citizen implies the 
idea of sovereignty, and this sovereignty clothes the American citi- 
zen with an individuality which no subject of monarch or king pos- 
sesses. Sovereignty in an individual or in a state implies power, 
dignity, and ability; and with the individual, these qualities are, to 
a very great extent, the offspring of education. Thus we see that 
education,—the dissemination of knowledge among the masses—un- 
derlies the sovereignty of state and individual, and is the founda- 
tion upon whieh rests our governmental fabric. How very necessary, 
then, that each and every sovereign in all the States of the Ameri- 
can Republic should receive this education, so necessary for the ad- 
ministration and perpetuation of his government. If it be true, as 
has been said (and no one will deny it), that “the preservation 
and perpetuity of American institutions depend upon the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people,” then the necessity of all the peo- 
ple receiving an education becomes doubly imperative. 

On the theory that governments, and especially our own State 
governments, have the implied righ¢ and power to provide for their 
own preservation, the legislative power has established a system of 
public education, that the end in view might be thereby subserved. 
Nor have the people, through their representatives, merely inaugu- 
rated a system of public education, but they have provided the 
means for perpetuating it as a State institution. 

The people of Nebraska, through their representatives, have levied 
a direct tax of one-fifth of one per cent. on the aggregate taxable 
property of the State, for the support of this State system of pub- 
lic education. This law is, as are all tax laws, compulsory in 
its nature, and the party against whom this tax is levied, should he 
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decline paying it, is necessarily coerced into compliance therewith. 
The wisdom of this, and all such laws, no one in favor of good gov- 
ernment and universal education can doubt. The doctrine that 
this power in the hands of the legislative authority had a tendency 
toward monarchial principles, has long since been exploded, and ut- 
terly repudiated by thinking and intelligent American citizens. 
Again, the people, or at least a majority of them, through their 
representatives in Congress, have donated a large portion of the 
public domain to purposes of public education, and it will not be 
claimed for a moment that al? the people were favorable to this doc- 
trine so assumed; yet, on the theory “that a State has the inhe- 
rent right to provide for its own preservation,” the doctrine is now 
almost universally admitted. But in both of these instances, no 
one can fail to observe the principle of compulsion. In the first, 
the tax-payer is compelled to meet the requirements of a law he may 
have disapproved ; and in the other the citizen is compelled to yield 
acquiescence to an enactment which he may have honestly opposed. 


Having thus shown that the principle of compulsion is no new 
one, but is necessarily implied, if not actually expressed, in the leg- 
islative enactments creating and endowing the public school system, 
we ask: Would it be any more monarchial in its tendency for the 
Legislature to enact that those for whose benefit the public school 
system was founded, should be compelled to enjoy its benefits? The 
founders of the public school system no doubt contemplated the ed- 
ucation of all the youth within prescribed ages, and te affirm that 
this object has been attained would be affirming that which is far 
from the truth. ‘The evidence that the public school system has par- 
tially failed to secure the object contemplated by its beneficent 
founders is everywhere visible. In any and every direction we turn, 
sad evidence of this indisputable fact meets the eye. Everywhere 
we behold the young, who are soon to become the custodians of our 
country’s prosperity, the preservers of her free institutions, growing 
up amidst crime, vice, immorality and ignorance,—a sad and humil- 
iating spectacle, and an indelible stain on America’s fair name. 
When’ we recall the fact that in the great State of Pennsylvania 
not less than 75,000 children are growing up to manhood and 
womanhood in almost heathenish darkness and illiteracy, notwith- 
standing that State boasts one of the best systems of public edu- 
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cation in the United States; and in whatever direction we turn, 
even to our own State of Nebraska, where not less than 9,000 chil- 
dren—the future sovereigns of this great State—are growing up in 
ignorance and darkness, we naturally should look about for some 
means whereby this great State and national evil might be corrected. 
Inasmuch as the State has already, to a great extent, assumed the 
education of the child, that is, provided the means, and compels the 
tax-payer to furnish a portion of the same, we are unable to see any 
gocd reason why it should not enact that all the youth, less neces- 
sary exceptions, should enjoy the benefits thereof. The State owes 
it to herself to use protection against the elements of decay. Igno- 
rance in a Republic, if fostered and encouraged, even though done 
by the indifference of its citizens, will sooner or later herald its dis- 
solution. Monarchies may subsist for centuries on the ignorance 
and abject servitude of the masses, but a free State can ouly exist 
and be perpetuated on the intelligence and virtue of the people. 





THAT THAT. 


I'll prove, the word that I have made my theme, 
Is that that may be doubled without blame, 
And that that that thus trebled I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 

May be correct, further the Dons to bother; 
For be it known that we may safely write 
Or say, that that that that that man writ was right. 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed 
Thro’ six repeats, the grammar’s rule has hallowed, 
And that that that that that that that began, 

tepeated seven times is right—deny it then who can. 





A Tuovent is often original though you have uttered it a hun- 
dred times. It has come to you over a new route, by a new express 
train of associations —HoLMEs. ° 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY TON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OF PUB. INST. 





EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1872 1873 
No. of organized counties, 48 59 increase 1] 
2 - districts, 1410 1863“ 453 
Whole No. of children, 51123 63108 “ 11985 
Average number children 
in each district, 36} 334 decrease 23 
No. children attending school, 28786 37872 increase 9086 
No. days school by qualified 
male teachers, 55996 75966 = 19970 
No. days school by qualified 
tena teachers, 55901 82796 ” 26895 
Total wages of male teachers, $107818.69 $149511.13 “ $41692.44 
7 a feraale “ 93677.75 140841.77 “ 46664.02 
Average wages of male teach- 
ers per month, $38.50 $39.36 “ $0.86 
Average wages of female 
teachers per month, $33.40 $33.90 “ $0.50 
Ayerage number of days by a 
qualified male teacher, 72.5 72.6 " a 
Average number of days by a 
qualified female teacher, 75.8 70.4 decrease 5.4 
Total number male teachers, 77 1046 increase 273 
" ~ female ‘“ 739 117—i 437 
No. days board by districts, 7754 5927 decrease 1827 
“private schools, 45 21 Fe 24 
“  scholarsin private schools, 767 _—.. ™ 30 
“ brick schoo!-houses, 41 46 increase 5 
“* stone . 24 30 $s 6 
‘frame _ 473 — = 875 
“log, sod, &e., “ 149 214 . 65 
Value of school-houses, 739969.60 $1024383.14 * $264413.54 
oe school-house sites, 76702.00  186885.00 - 60183.00 
Paid for books and apparatus, 2491.99 5745.73 igh 3253.74 
Apportioned by county super- 
intendents, 171739,08  229886.04 “ 58146.96 
Tax for building school houses, 141309.91  228693.89 “ 87883.98 
“ payingteachers’ wages, 42082.20 6249540 “ 10413.20 


Amount raised from all other 
sources, 92695.70 255798.84 se 163097.64 
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Amount on hand at begin- 


ning of year, 61848.68  92527.200 “ 80678.52 
Total resources, including 

amount on hand, 537680.89 901189.94%  “ 863509.55 
Paid male teachers, 102941.75 141277.76 “ 38336.01 

“ female “ 92952.42 13104766 “ 88095.24 

“ for building and repairs, 157568.25 84125532 “ 183687.07 

* for all other purposes, 82952.22 138323.24 “ 55371.02 
Am’t on hand at end of year, 97681.88 1638172.91 ‘i 65491.58 
Total expenditures, including 

amount on hand, 584095.97 91507689 “ 880980.92 
Total indebtedness, 176075.83 649307.77 “ 473231.94 
Am’t expected to be realized 

from taxes for all purposes, -—-—— - 861198.91 “ 
Amount apportioned by State 

Superintendent, 157493.11 176461.98 “ 18968.87 
Amount per scholar, 3.834 2.80 decrease 1.04 


A careful examination of the foregoing summary of statistics will 
show a great advance, in many respects, over the previous year. An 
increase of nearly 12,000 children of school age shows plainly that 
Nebraska is rapidly filling wp with actual settlers; and an increase 
of 386 good, substantial school houses, conclusively proves that these 
settlers bring with them intelligence and enterprise. 


We have reason to feel gratified with the general advancement of 
our school interests during the past year. Many of our towns have 
made considerable approaches toward graded schools; and the gen- 
eral desire to obtain teachers of a better grade evinces progress in 
the right direction. During the last session of the Legislature, 
some amendments were made to our school law. In the main, these 
amendments were judicious, especially the amendments relative to 
the grades of teachers’ certificates. 

Thus far, the tendency has been to secure more efficient and more 
thoroughly prepared teachers; and if the spirit of the law be car- 
ried out, we may expect still further advancemant in that direction. 
We must insist on having thoroughly prepared teachers. School 
boards are recreant to their trust if they allow incompetent persons 
to occupy the positions of teachers in their districts. 

It is a false idea that most any kind of person can teach small 
thildren. The argument that our children are all small and back- 
ward, and therefore do not need a thoroughly educated teacher, is 
fallacious in the extreme. The reason so many men and women 
in our midst are incompetent to transact business—are such poor 
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readers, such miserable penmen, display such ignorance of the com- 
mon operations of arithmetic, and use snch ungrammatical expres- 
sions, is not because they did not have opportunities to study—for 
most of them spent from three to ten years in the school room— 
but is directly chargeable to their teachers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS IN SELECTING TEACHERS. 


A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of schoo] boards for 
hiring such incompetent persons to instruct the youth of their dis- 
tricts. Men follow the bent of thought given them in early life. 
Fathers and mothers turn their thoughts back to their early 
instructors, and say: “Why, we learned under the instruction of 
teachers no better qualified than this one, or that one, and our chil- 
dren are as smart as we were.” Thus we go on handing down from 
generation to generation the errors imbedded in our own natures, 
and entail on our children the burden of our incompetency. 


With the same reason we might say that any one is qualified to 
transplant and cultivate the tender plants in the greenhouse, to 
infuse, by means of budding and grafting, the delicate flavor into 
the various fruits, and give the varied tints to the different kinds 
of flowers. Let us reason together on this subject. All freely 
admit that, to succeed well in perfecting the various fruits and 
flowers, we must have the most skillful workmen to care for them 
in the very first stages of their growth. To train the various ani- 
mals for domestic use, we seek the most experienced men to give 
the first few lessons. Who would think of putting the spirited colt 
under the tuition of a beardless boy? Yet the child, whose nature 
is so impressible, whose early impressions are so lasting, we thought- 
lessly, designedly, and frequently determinedly, place under the 
tuition of an inexperienced, wninstructed child, a few years his sen- 
ior—this alone constituting the main qualification. Parents admit 
the truth of the trite saying: “Early impressions are the most last- 
ing.” They assent to it, believe it, and yet they turn_and say, “Oh, 
‘most any one can teach Mary and Tommy.” They belie their own 
professions. But the truth remains—early impressions are the most 
lasting, and parents are criminals in the sight of Heaven and before 
men, when they knowingly and wilfully place their children under 
the tnition of inexperienced and incompetent teachers. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL HOUSES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 
I wish, right at this point, to remind school officers and teachers 
of the influence of inanimate objects upon the lives, minds, and char- 
acters of children. Parents seldom think of this, and often wonder 
why their children seem so negligent and careless in their habits. 
Many times, children, having neat and comfortable homes, where 
everything is in order, and the éducational influences are all that 
they should be, find it a continual struggle to overcome the debas- 
ing effects of the school room and its surroundings. It is too com- 
mon for parents and school officers to think it a matter of very lit- 
tle consequence how the school house looks, so that it is reasonably 
comfortable: even comfort is not considered indispensable if the 
children can only manage to remain each day the required length 
of time, and perform their allotted tasks. Teachers, too, whose 
voices should ever be raised against such barbarous treatment, pass 
on through term after term, without ever entering their protest 
against it. Who can calculate the mighty effects for evil these 
unsightly, uncomfortable school rooms have upon the nation. 

Let us look at it in its reality. Children are in the school room, 
on an average, seven hours each day, for from six to ten years of 
their lives—suppose we say for five years; this, too, during a period 
when they are most susceptible of impressions. Now, what habits 
of thought are induced? Are not all their ideas of order, neatness, 
beauty, comfort, refinement, dwarfed and distorted? and can we 
wonder that they become rude unpolished, inipolite, selfish, untidy, 
and careless in all their habits? Can we wonder that children who 
have neat, comfortable homes, where everything is pleasant and 
inviting, should dislike to attend school in an uncouth pen where 
everything is uncomfortable and repulsiye in appearance. Put the 
rude, unrefined, untutored boy in a room nicely carpeted and taste- 
fully ornamented, and the propensity to injure or destroy is com- 
pletely subdued, and his words and acts are correspondingly modi- 
fied ; but place him in a room where dirt and disorder predominate, 
and all the rudeness of his nature is restored, and the desire to injure 
and destroy at once arises. So, also, with the child whose sur- 


roundings have always been of the most chaste, refining, and elevat- 
ing character. Let him be placed where his surroun y° are the 
contrary in every respect to those of his former life, and the change 
will soon make itself visible in his character. 
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*Most any kind of place will not do for a school room. Since it 
must be the home of our children for a greater part of their early 
lives, it is the imperative duty of every parent in each district to 
insist that it shall be neat, comfortable, and inviting; that its sur- 
roundings shall be attractive, and that all its influences shall tend 
to elevate and refine the character and lives of the children who 
shall occupy it. 





THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Who of us do not cherish far away in our hearts, in the recollec- 
tions of early days, pleasant memories of the old school house, 
weather beaten and marred by the knives of many a disobedient 
boy though it be. The associations connected with it as they occur 
to us, brighten our paths in life, though now robbed of the charms 
which our youthful eyes invested it with. 

Truly, “this is an age of improvement” in many respects, but 
none more so than is necessary, especially in regard to educational 
matters; and in some localities there is still need of greater refor- 
mation. Do parents sufficiently estimate the value of pleasant sur- 
roundings upon the minds of their children? I was once speaking 
to a German pupil in regard to her native home, asking her if she 
remembered it. “No,” she replied, “I have forgotten how it looked 
all save the flowers. I shall never forget how beautiful those were.” 
With a little work and small expense the school surroundings may 
be made much more pleasant; and now while the several districts 
are being organized in our yet new State is the time for a right be- 
ginning. Let trees be planted around the school houses, and put 
to shame some of the older States, where, in remembrance of the 
dust, the scorching sun beating upon unshaded houses, with inter- 
nal arrangements tv correspond, the children have to be driven to 
school, and the parents wonder why their children do not like to go 
school! But laying aside the objectionable feature of this in re- 
gard to personal discomfort, we have not the only thing to be con- 
sidered. While the children are young, with susceptible hearts and 

et unformed taste, and in a = where so many hours of their 
ives are passed, should not their surroundings be such that in the 


years to come the memories of “The Old School House” may be 
pleasant, profitable, and beautiful ? DAISY. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Tue TEMPERANCE RevoLuTION.—Last October Dio Lewis deliy- 
ered a lecture in Fredonia, N. Y., in the course of which he related 
how, many years ago,a number of women in a certain town in 
Massachusetts had gone to the saloons in a body and held prayer 
meetings, and prevailed upon the proprietors to close them up and 
sign the pledge. The women of Fredonia tried this method. The 
result was that every saloon and gambling house was closed up, 
every drug store pledged to sell only on prescription, and 23 men 
pledged $1,000 each to keep the town so cleared. The women of Ohio 
heard of what their New York sisters had accomplished, and imme- 
diately took hold of the work with such vigor and enthusiasm that 
the attention of the whole nation was arrested. The telegraph 
flashed the news to distant States, where the facts were no sooner 
known than like operations were begun; and thus was inaugurated 
the “Temperance Crusade,” or “Women’s Whisky War,” one of 
the most remarkable social phenomena ever witnessed in any conn- 
try. Whatever opinion may be entertained of the means employed, 
the fact that there exists such a public sentiment as makes a move- 
ment of this kind possible, must be gratifying to every lover of 
sobriety and good morals. 


AN analysis of the air in the different school rooms of New York 
city, recently, proved that the system of ventilation was entirely 
insufficient. While the greatest amount of impurity which can 
safely be permitted is 6 parts in 10,000, the different analyses showed 
from 14 to 28 parts of carbonic acid gas, effete animal matter, &c. 
Ventilating flues are found to be useless without some means of 
establishing a draft, and the practice of opening windows makes 
serious havoc with the health of those who sit near. 


THE schools of Vienna are among the best in the world. Their 
superiority is chiefly owing to the thorough preparation of the 
teachers in all the grades, and the great amount of apparatus used. 
Recitations of our sort are almost unknown, teaching being done 
by illustraticns, and by the teacher working with his class. 
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Dr. CuARK should be a happy man. The vigor with which his 
book (Sex in Education) has been assailed, and the no less vigor 
with which it has been defended, must cause the sale of an immense 
number of copies, and it has already made him a national reputa- 
tion. Whatever may be the result of the strife between those 
who attack Dr. Clark and those who attack his attackers, the discus- 
sion can hardly fail to produce some lasting good, not only by giving 
prominence to the class of evils which he discourses upon, but to 
other kindred abuses as well. Bad diet and dress, late hours, Jack 
of ventilation, rearling of emotional literature, steep stairs, wet feet, 
&c., are no less potent causes of loss of health among girls, than 
that of over study at periods when rest is required. 


Corres of THE TEACHER FrEE.—We have a large number of cop- 
ies of certain issues of last year remaining on hand, which we are 
willing to distribute to teachers and school officers who do not take 
the Tracnrer. Any County Superintendent who desires a package 
of these for distribution, can obtain them on request, by enclosing 
postage. Although several months old, these numbers contain a 
large amount of valuable reading matter which will be of much 
benefit to teachers who do not take any educational journal. State 
how many you desire, and send postage at the rate of one cent for 
each copy. 

Amon@ the bogus advertisements which disgrace even our best 
periodicals, we notice in Harper’s Weekly the announcement— 
“Short Hand without a Master, by which the art of taking down 
lectures, speeches, &c., may be obtained in a few hours. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents, &c.” We speak from knowledge when we say 
that this is an unmitigated fraud. The theory of short hand writ- 
ing might be learned in a few hours, but the ar¢ can no more be ac- 
quired without long practice than the art of piano playing. 


We desire to call especial attention to the Agassiz Memorial 
Fund, which is fully explained in the circular which we publish 
elsewhere in this issue. We hope that young Nebraska will not be 
behind the older States in its appreciation of the great teacher. 
Let every teacher send something, if it is only a dime. 


“Do Hens Ser?” is a qnestion which W. D. Henkle discusses in 
the last National Teacher. He thinks they do. 
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Sup’r ANDREWS of Stubenville, Ohio, advocates the use of the 
phonetic method of teaching primary reading with the notation 
marks of Webster. He holds that children can learn the sounds of 
the letters thus indicated, as readily as by Leigh’s method, and the 
knowledge is of practical utility after they have learned to read,—a 
very sensible view of the matter, in which we heartily concur. 


WHILE the United States is preparing to celebrate its centennial, 
Iceland is preparing for its millennial, it having been colonized in 
874. The King of Denmark has signalized the event by giving the 
colony its independence. It is to have a constitution and legisla- 
tive assembly of its own, which will go into operation August 1st. 


BaLp MovunNTAIN, in North Carolina, has recently terrified the 
inhabitants of that vicinity by ominous shakings, accompanied by 
rumbling noises. Whether these evidences of internal agony indi- 
cate a coming volcanic eruption, or only an attack of the ague, no 
one seems inclined to predict. 


SumMMER tours to Europe are already announced—one to Switzer- 
land for $350, and one to Italy for $375 in currency. They will 
extend from June 25th to August 31st. Circulars of information 
can be obtained from L. C. Loomis, Washington, D. C. 


THE power of example is illustrated by the fact that since we 
began to give a chromo to our subscribers, two other educational 
journals have adopted the same plan, viz.: the Jowa School Journal 
and New York Educational Journal. 


Ir is said that ex-President Fillmore never saw a grammar until 
he was 19 years old. Moral—If you want your sons to be great 
men, don’t let them study grammar until they are very old. 


BounD VoLumMeEs.—As we have a full supply of back numbers 
for the year 1873, we will furnish bound volumes of that year com- 
plete, for the very low priee of $1.50. Postage 12 cents extra. 


Cot. NOTEWARE, State Superintendent of Immigration, will 
please accept our thanks for a package of Italian flower seeds. 


$1.50 WILL pay for a bound volume of the TeacuEr for 1873. If 
sent by mail, 12 cents extra for postage. 


Tue remains of Dr. Livingstone haye arrived in England. 
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This rtment is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





QUERY BOX. 


The following letter came a little too late for our last issue, and 
we therefore give it the first place this month: 


Epiror TEacHER :—Mr. Prescott’s answers are wrong. 
Answers.—14. Let z=wine in 1 gallon of Ist cask, and y=wine 
in 1 gallon 2d cask. w+y=1. 527: 10y::7: 8. Reduce and tran- 
spose, zty=1 
402+ 70y=0 


. t=, Y= Hy ? 
14 X40=25,4, gals. in Ist cask. +4, x 40=—14,4, gals. in 2d cask. 
15. Supply ellipsis and we have, “We are such stuff as that of 
which dreams are made.” Of is a preposition, showing relation 
between that and which. Such is an adjective, limiting stuff. As 
is equal to what. As antecedent is in predicate with is. As rela- 
tive is object of have said. 


10. If a child has failed after reasonable exertion it should not be 
punished. Never punish for failure. If failure is caused by idle- 
ness, punish for idleness. Take the lesson over for thoroughness. 
The teacher must be the judge of the How in each case. 

11. No; but not advisable. 

12. Yes; but do not let him depend on you too much. 

13. Yes; if the story is sensible. 

14. Good management in family affairs. 

15. 5 hrs, 48 min. 48 sec.=4$% of 24 hrs. There are 365498 days 
in the year. Number of revolutions the same. 

1%. Let z=hypotenuse of triangle, 42=perpendicular, and 22 ft. 
=base. z*=j7*?+484. 7=25.4+ 

18. The dividend is not divided into parts. The quotient is ab- 
stract, representing the number of times divisor is contained in 
dividend. Result is very natural. 


19. The air passing from a dead fish, would render it lighter 
than when alive. 
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Will Mr. Miller reconcile the first and last sentences in his answer 
to Question 7? 


Question.—(24) A and B buy 200 acres of land, for which they 
pay $1,000, each furnishing one-half of the purchase money. One- 
half the land is worth 75 cents per acre more than the other half. 
How must the land be divided ? 


In my answer to Question 7,1 considered March 20th as the day 
that the sun is over the equator. (See Burritt’s Geog. of the Heay- 
eas, page 287). BENNET RoBinson, Tecumseh. 

What do our friends say to Mr. R.’s answer to the dead fish Ques. ? 


Ii. L. W., Beatrice: Answers—14. If a mixture consisting of 1 
gal. from each cask makes a mixture of equal quantities of wine and 
water, or in a ratio of 8 to 8, then 40 gals, from one and 40 gals. 
from the other will give a ratio of 8 to 8 also. What is true of a 
mixture of 5 gals. from the first cask and 10 gals. from the second, 
is true of 1 gal. from the first and 2 from the second. Now as 
1 gal. from each cask gives equal quantities, the wine in the one 
will exactly counterbalance the water in the other. ‘Taking 1 gal. 
of the mixture from each cask gives a ratio sf 8 to 8, and 1 gal. from 
first cask and 2 from second gives a ratio of 7 to 8, it follows that 
there is more water than wine in the second, and more wine than 
water in the first. Now if the wine and water were equally divided 
in each cask, there would be 20 gals. of wine and water each in both 
casks. Hence there would be 4 of 20 gals. of wine more (or 22} 
gals.) in first cask, and 4 of 20 gals. less in the second cask, or 174. 

15. Of is a preposition, governing stuff. As is a conjunction, 
introducing the independent or parenthetical clause, “As I have 
said.” 

10. I would not punish at all. If you punish, you deprive the 
the child of all the pleasure derived from the lesson. I think it is 
injurious. The child should be induced to learn for the sake of 
the knowledge, and not on account of being compelled by the teacher. 


11. The child should be taught to learn his lesson for the pur- 
pose of acquiring knowledge that will be of use in after life, without 
regard to the personal action of the teacher or any one else; or, in 
other words, he should be taught to be self-dependent or self-reliant. 


12. The little brother should be taught correctly from the start, 
so that he may know when he is right or wrong, and how he can 
correctand improve. I do not believe in recitations as conducted in 
many school roomsnow. (Too much machine work, and not enough 
mental effort in the right direction and too much in the wrong.) I 
think he should receive the ideas and thoughts and then express 
them in his own language. 
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13. If the child receives all the ideas of the story and can express 


them in language that he understands, it cannot fail to produce 


much good. 

14. Get a wife; a good one if possible, but by all means, get a WIFE. 
Who can deny that this is household economy ? 

15. As many as the number of days in a year. 

16. Let z=cube root; then +48=square root. #3=2?4+96¢+ 
2304, or 2° —xz* —962—2304=0. Now 1 know of no way except by 
a sort of good guessing, or by actual trial, as it is a cubic equation. 
We find that z=16, or cube root, 54 the square root, and 4096 the 
number. 

17. The length of the ladder is the same as the hypotenuse of a 
right angled triangle. Let z=hypotenuse, 4z=perpendicular, and 
22=base. fa? +484—2%, 3822=1936, 226454. c=WA+. 

Questions.— (25) What is the proper mode of spelling? By 
name of letters, or by writing, or by any other way ? 

(26) For what object should reading be taught in schools ? 

(27) How shall good morals and gentle manners be taught in 
school ? 

(28) What is the best method of inducing mental action ? 

(29) What is the object of learning grammar ? 

(30) What determines the length of day or year? Is it artificial 
or natural ? 

(31) When should composition be taught and how? At what 
age : 

C. L. Hitt, Columbus: Answers—I think that Question No. 
15, in February number has not been answered correctly, and send 
the following solution: 


365 days, 5 hours, 48 min., 46.054 sec.=one solar year. 23 hours, 
56 min., 4.09 sec.=time in which the earth makes one revolution 


on its axis. The former period of time divided by the latter= 
366.242, Ans. 


In this example I have supposed the term “year” to mean a solar 
year. 


W. H. H. Cornewu, Salem: <Answers—10. I would not offer 
any punishment, only such as I could produce in an indirect man- 
ner by showing him how much he had lost by not doing so. I 
would never — any one for having failed in anything, much 
less in case of failure of this kind. I would require the lesson re- 
studied for the purpose of knowing it. 


11. Circumstances would wonderfully change the case as to right 


4 
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or wrong; yet it is essential to impregnate the child with the idea, 
Your duty first, then pleasure. 

12. I should say, point out such mistakes at the time, thereby 
saving him unnecessary labor; better still, to give him such an idea 
of the lesson beforehand as will enable him to study in the right way. 


13. I think both are beneficial, for we are accomplishing two ver 
important ends: that of brevity, and that of minuteness in detail. 


14. Frugal management of affairs pertaining to the household or 
family. 
16. As there was no solution given, I will send the following: 


The cube root of the first perfect cube greater than the given 
difference is the square root of the cube root of the required num- 
ber, hence 48, the given difference, 64 the first perfect cube that is 
greater than 48. Then according to rule, the *,/64=,/16. So 
163=4096, and 64°=4096, and 64—16=48. 

20. The divisor and quotient do not represent the same kind of 
values. The one shows the size of the parts, the other the number 
of those parts. 

19. The one is live weight, and the other dead weight. 

22. 37. Solution based upon the fact that (a+1)5 is greater 
than a3+a*?. Then y*=49,284, the given difference, + y*, so 49,284 
+y*not being as great (y+1)%, we find the tens figure of the re- 
quired number is not affected by the addition of y. After finding 
the greatest cube in the left hand period and subtracting, we have 
22284 left, to which we must add y? which is 37?=1369. 

23. On the same principle of Question 22, that (a+1)3 >a’ +a’. 
Hence the greatest cube in 252 is 216, of which 6 is the cube root; 
and 216+6?=252. So 6 is the number. 


Questions—(26) What is the area of a parallelogram whose diag- 
onal is 50 and the sides are as 3 to 4? 

(27) The area of a rectangular field is 2,400 rods; the difference 
of the length of sides is 20 rods. What are the lengths of sides ? 

(28) When the days and nights are equal why do we see the sun 
when it rises, directly in the east? Also, if we were to set two 
stakes in a line east and west, then suppose two persons, A and B, 
to set out on this line, A east and B west, and travel by staked lines, 
where will they meet, both traveling at the same rate, and what 
their route ? 





PALMYRA will build a new school house this summer. It will be 
a frame building, costing about $3,500. 
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INSTITUTES. 


During the past two months a number of institutes have been 
held which we have been unable to notice on account of the pressure 
of special matter. Among them were the following: 

A district normal institute at Columbus, commencing February 
10th, and continuing two weeks. 

A district normal institute at Seward, commencing Feb. 24, and 
continuing two weeks. 

A county institute at Plum Creek, February 17th and 18th. 

An institute at Syracuse, March 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

A county institute at York, March 23d, continuing six days. 

Also a County Superintendents’ convention for the North Platte 
district, at Fremont, Feb. 19th, and another at Lincoln for the 
South Platte district, March 11th. 

During the month of July the State Superintendent intends hold- 
ing a four weeks’ normal institute at some convenient point in 
the south-eastern part of the State. The place which will offer the 
best boarding facilities will probably be selected, though Crete and 
Beatrice seem to be the most deservable points on account of their 
central location in the district which it is desired to reach. : 

There will be a teachers’ institute at Red Cloud, Webster County, 
commencing April 25th, and continuing through the week. State 
Sup’t McKenzie will be in attendance. 





Tue public schools of Zanesville, Ohio, have class examinations 
and promotions at the end of every term, instead of only once a year, 
as is the case in most schools. 


Tue Free Academy, Rochester, N. Y., has a new building costing 
$125,000. The most gratifying feature of it is that it is to be ven- 


tilated, the ventilation flues being heated to secure the necessary 
draft. 


Hooxer’s “Child’s Book of Nature,” published by Harper & 
Bro., which has been an “allowed” text book in the Boston schools 
for some time past, has been put on the “required ” list. 





Teachers’ Home Corner. [April, 


YORK COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


York, Nes., March 30, 1874. 

Editor of the Teacher :—Allow me to make a few general remarks 
in reference to our Institute, without incumbering your columns 
with the details of each day. 

Institute convened on Monday, March 23, at 1 p.m. Sup’t T. A. 
Parkinson was elected President, F. J. Culver Secretary, Mrs. Emily 
J. Wiswell Assistant, L. F. Wyman, Treasurer. 

40 names were enrolled, all of whom have been, are, or expect to 
be, teachers. The greatest harmony prevailed during the Institute. 
All of the common branches were reviewed in their primary, and 
some in their higher order, with this view in mind: “ How shall we 
give these instructions in the school room so that they may be of 
the most benefit to the pupil?” School government was kept be- 
fore the teachers as one of the greatest difficulties they had to en- 
counter in their labors. The exercises of each day were interspersed 
with instrumental and vocal music and gymnastic exercises. State 
Sup’t J. M. McKenzie was in attendance one day, and gave a very 
interesting lecture on “The Preparation of the Teacher for his 
Work.” ‘lhe evening exercises were varied, consisting of lectures, 
discussions, and music. A deep interest for improvement was prr- 
ceptible to the last. The following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, We believe that this Institute has been of great mutual 
benefit to us as teachers, as well as to the educational interests of the 
County at large, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as teachers feel that this Institute has been a success, 
and that it has inspired us with renewed energy and activity for our work. 
We would respectfully request the County Superintendent to issue a call 
for another of at least two weeks, if practicable, next fall. 

Resolved, That as the education of the youth of our land is the most 
efficient means for the prevention of crime, and is indispensable to the 
preservation of liberty and to ae ge in refinement and virtue, and as 
the interests of our common schools and the Normal School and State 
University are closely allied, those institutions should receive a liberal pat- 
ronage from the people of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the government of the United States and State of Ne- 
braska has placed the means of obtaining an education within the reach 
of all; justice to the youth of our State calls for a law which shall compel 
parents and guardians to educate their children; and we earnestly call the 
attention of our Legislature to this subject. 

Resolved, That the NEBRASKA TEACHER should receive a liberal support 
and patronage from teachers and all interested in the cause of education 
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throughout the State, as being an efficient aid to the teacher in his work 
in the school room, and that teachers should endeavor to increase its effi- 
ciency and usefulness by contributing to its columns. 

Resolved, That there is much of the light literature of the day which we 
regard as devoid of all those elements which give food for mental growth, 
or elevate the character; therefore we earnestly recommend to all teachers 
to use their influence to prevent its use. 

Resolved, That as the study of words constitutes so important an element 
in the work of education, and as the correct use of words is of vital im- 
portance in all the business of life, we regard a quarto dictionary as indis- 
pensable in laying the foundation of an education; and it is our opinion 
that a copy of such a dictionary should be found in every school room in 
this county. 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to the State Superintendent, J. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, for his presence, earnest co-operation, and able address. 

Resolved, That we as teachers solicit our County Superintendent to meet 
with us (or as many of us as can conveniently attend) at York ,the last Satur- 
day in each month, for our own mutual improvement, and to give us in- 
structions on any difficulties that may arise in our work. 

Resolved, Thata copy of these resolutions be furnished the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER and York County Record for publication. 





Tue regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Education of the 
State Normal School was held at Peru, April 1st. There were pres- 
ent Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Secretary, Hon. H. A. Koenig, Treasurer, 
). C. Cole, IL. 8. Kaley, C. B. Palmer. The President being absent, 
CU, B. Palmer was elected President pro /em. 

No business of special importance was transacted, the auditing 
of accounts being the principal work accomplished. 

The Ruttan system of heating and ventilating, which is in 
operation in the new building, having been found to work satis- 
factorily, a settlement was made with the Sup't of the company, 
who was present, and the account allowed. 

A leave of absence for six weeks from May Ist, was granted the 
Principal for the purpose of visiting the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, as one of the Board of Visitors appointed by President Grant, 
and also to visit normal schools and other educational: institutions 
in the eastern States. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held the last week in June. 


THE compulsory education bill which passed the Illinois House 
of Representatives, failed in the Senate. 
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THE AGASSIZ eee, |” Wemeen AND PUPILS’ 


Boston, March 30, 1874. 

Louis Agassiz, Teacher. This was the heading of his simple will ; 
this was his chosen title; and it is well known throughout this 
country, and in other lands, how much he has done to raise the 
dignity of the profession, and to improve its methods. His friends, 
the friends of education, propose to raise a memorial to him, by 
placing upon a strong and enduring basis the work to which he 
devoted his life, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, which is at 
once a collection of natural objects, rivaling the most celebrated 
collections of the Old World, and a school open to all the teachers 
of the land. 

It is proposed that the teachers and pupils of the whole country 
take part in this memorial, and that on the birthday of Agassiz, 
the 28th day of May, 1874, they shall each contribute something, 
however small, to the “Teachers and Pupils’ Memorial Fund,” in 
honor of Louis Agassiz; the fund to be kept separate, and the 
income to be applied to the expenses of the Museum. 

JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
JoserH HENRY, 
Sec’y Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
JosEPH WHITE, 
Sec’y Board of Education of Mass., Boston. 
W. T. Harris, 
Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Epwarpb J. LOWELL, 
Boston. 
JouN 8. BLATCHFORD, 
Boston. 
Jas. M. BARNARD, 
a Teachers and Pupils’ Fund, Boston. 


All communications and remittances for the “Teachers and Pu- 
pils’ Fund” of the “ Agassiz Memorial,” may be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Jas. M. BARNARD, 

Room 4, No. 13, Exchange St., Boston. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


AMANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Designed 
fur the Instruction of American Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of 
Citizenship. By I. W. ANDReEws, D. D., President of Marietta College. incin- 
nati, Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers. 

This is a more comprehensive work than its title indicates. It contains 
not only an able exposition of the constitution as it now stands, but a his- 
tory of the practical operation of the government, from its formation to 
the present time, including complete lists of the Presidents, Vice Presi- 
dents, Speakers, Secretaries of the different Departments, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, &c., with their salaries, terms of service, and much other 
valuable information which is not usually found either in works on-the 
constitution, or histories. The portion intended for reference being sepa- 
rated from the portion intended for school study, its value as a text-book is 
not lessened by the insertion of this additional matter, while its value as a 
general book of reference for both students and citizens, is greatly increased 
thereby. 

PROGRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. PART I. By F.Durrer. Cincinnati, Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co., Publishers. 

M. Duffet having succeeded in teaching English to speakers of French 
in France and Belgium, now applies his methods to teaching French to 
speakers of English in America. He adopts the conversational method, 
introducing rules no faster than they are needed. If he fails anywhere, it 
is in the pronunciation, which we fear cannot be learned from the book 
without a French speaking teacher. He, like most foreigners who attempt 
to teach us their own language, is sometimes unfortunate in his selection 
of English equivalents; as for instance, ai and ea, which are given for.the 
sounds of long a and short e, the i and a respectively being silent in the 
two words which he gives as examples. Aside from the pronunciation, 
it is easy and practical, and could readily be mastered without a teacher. 
PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS, For TRAINING THE SENSES OF CHILDREN. A 


Manual of Elementary Instruction for Parents and Teachers. By N.A.CaLg- 
ins. New York, Harper & Bro., Publishers. 


Calkins’ New Object Lessons has been “entirely rewritten, reillustrated, 
and enlarged,” and is now, probably as complete a work on this subject as 
as there is in existence. It begins with “Home Training of the Senses,” 
followed by “ Introductory School Lessons,'for cultivating observation and 
the use of language,” after which are given school lessons on a very wide 
range of topics—Form, Color, Number, Size, Sound, Qualities, Drawing, 


Reading, &c.,—closing with lessons on the Human Body, and Moral Train- 
ing. 
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Every teacher of a primary or ungraded school should haye some 
good work of this kind, and Calkins’ is one of the best. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pup. 
LIC INSTRUCTION, To THE GovERNOR OF NEBRASKA. For the year ending 
December 8lst, 1873. es 


We believe it is not too much to say that Prof. McKenzie’s last report is 
the best which has been sent forth from that office. It not only gives a 
nearly complete exhibit of the educational status of our State, but discusses 
with ability some of the most important educational topics of the day. As 
we intend to publish from month to month some of the best things which 
the Superintendent has said in this report, it is not necessary to make fur- 
ther comment here. It is printed in a very creditable manner, and con- 
tains cuts of the State University and Normal School, and Omaha and 
Ashland Public School Buildings. 


THE desire so universally felt for fresh reading lessons, has found expres- 
sion in the publication of a series of reading papers called “ School 
and Home,” by Miss D. A. Lathrop, who is so well known as the Princi- 
pal of the Cincinnati Normal School. They are published by Geo. 8. 
Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, and are a model of typographical neatness. 
Price, $1.50 a hundred. We advise teachers whose classes have become 
tired of their reading books, to give these “ fresh leaves” a trial. We pre- 
sume specimen copies can be obtained free on application, 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Monthly Report of the Department of Agriculture, for February and 

March 1874. 


Fifth Annual Report of the State Superlntendent of Education of South 
Carolina, J. K. Jillson, Superintendent. 

Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Colorado, H, M. Hale, Superintendent. 


First Annual Report of the Omaha Public Schools, A. F. Nightingale, 
Superintendent, 


19th Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools of 
Ohio, T. W. Harvey, Commissioner. 


29th Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, Thos. W. Bicknell, Commissioner. 





ScBscripTions Rec’D BY MAIL To APR. 13—G. W. Galley, Columbus, 35c. 
G. W. Heywood, Peru, $1.50. J. H. England, 25c. W. W. Wise, for 
Ettie J. Bingham, Factoryville, $1.50, John Allan, Alda, $1.25. H. K. 
Raymond, for W. H. Dubois, Syracuse, $1.50. R. L. Gumar, Liberty, $1.50. 
T. A. Parkinson, for clab, $14.30. Indiana School Journal for Emmg 
Jones, Sparta, Wis., one year. F. M. Williams, for Emma Broughton, 
Middleburg, $1.50. T. A. Parkinson, York, 40c, Lida O. Miller, New- 
ton Falls, O., 50c. 





